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gave the locality a reputation for "classical learning, 
art, and luxury". There, too, were given those dinners 
so characteristic of the "consummate scholar, sensua- 
list, and sceptic", as Sir Henry calls him, while at the 
same time he declares that the prolegomena to Knight's 
edition of Homer was the most beautiful specimen of 
Latinity with which he was acquainted. All this is 
rather interesting as an unusual example of classical 
attainments in one whose life work was in another and 
entirely different sphere from that of the classical stu< 
dent. In this different sphere, too — medicine — , he 
was no less distinguished. Born in 1788 and dying in 
1874. he lived in four generations, during which time, 
wherever he went, he consorted with the most eminent 
men of the day, political, literary, scientific. His work 
will well repay perusal, being filled with reminiscences 
of travel and society, seasoned with anecdotes, and 
"fertile in the highest interest". Curiously enough, 
since I wrote the above, I have come across another 
work by Holland, published in 1814, a quarto volume 
entitled Holland's Travels, covering chiefly Greece and 
the Ionian Islands, and containing a vast amount of 
information particularly valuable to those interested in 
classical topography. I forgot to say that on the title 
page of the Recollections is the following sentence from 
Martial (10. 23. 7-8), 

Hoc est 
vivere bis, vita posse priore frui, 

a maxim which Sir Henry Holland realized as fully, 
probably, as would be possible for any one under the 
ordinary conditions of human life. 
Bridgeton, N. J. John H. Moore 1 . 



LANGUAGE WORK IN THE GRADES 

From recent .communications and inquiries it would 
seem that there is a growing interest in the question of 
the introduction of elementary foreign language study 
into the work of the Seventh and Eighth Grades. As 
California appears at present to be somewhat in the 
lead in this matter, it is perhaps worth while to offer a 
few general suggestions which may be of value to those 
who are planning to make a similar innovation else- 
where. Since the Latin situation is most familiar to 
the writer, the discussion here concerns itself partic- 
ularly with that field; but all that is said would apply 
almost equally well to grade work in other languages. 

The Time Element. — It is coming to be felt pretty 
generally that the programme 'to Caesar in a year' is 
almost too heavy, even for a Ninth Grade student 1 ; 



»Dr. Moore has been a practising physician since 1880. For nine 
years he has been a member of the Board of Education at Bridgeton, 
New Jersey; for five of those years he has been President of the 
Board. Busy as hehas been, he has found time to keep up his 
reading in the Classics. 

■In the Classical Journal for February, 1015, in the course of a 
discussion of the report of the Commission on College Entrance 
Requirements, Professor J. C. Kirtland expresses himself very 
emphatically on this point (see 10. 232). His entire willingness to 

£ive over a part of the Caesar year to carefully graded preliminary 
atin readings is a very significant sign of the tunes. 



and, in theory, we all readily agree that the far less 
mature Seventh Grade beginner ought to be allowed a 
considerably longer space of time in which to cover that 
same ground. The plan works splendidly, if the extra 
time is really allowed ; the danger is that the programme 
may seem to provide for a liberal time-allowance with- 
out really doing so. 

It seems liberal indeed to say that, in view of his 
immaturity, we will allow the Seventh Grade pupil two 
years in which to get ready to read Caesar. But, when 
the plan is put into actual operation, it may be dis- 
covered that there is a state law which prohibits requir- 
ing any home work of pupils below the Ninth Grade; 
and if, in addition, the student's study periods in School 
are claimed by music, gymnasium, etc., it may happen 
that all the language work he does will have to be 
crowded into the period set apart for recitation. On 
that basis, two years of study would amount, in time, 
to just about the same total as that of the work of the 
Ninth Grade beginner who prepares for Caesar in a 
year, but studies outside of class forty-five minutes or 
an hour a day. 

It is perfectly understood, of course, that, in language 
instruction, it is very desirable that a young beginner 
should work as much as possible under the teacher's 
eye; but the farther he progresses, the more he needs 
time for preparation outside of class. One of the Los 
Angeles teachers, who has had experience in this sort of 
work, estimates that about thirty minutes a day of out- 
side work on the average are needed for thoroughly 
satisfactory results in Intermediate Latin. If it is 
expected, therefore, that the Seventh Grade beginner 
will thoroughly master beginning Latin in two years, 
definite provision must be made for preparation outside 
of class. Even without this outside work he will have 
spoken more, read more, and written more, perhaps, 
than the Ninth Grade beginner; but he will be found 
lacking, probably, in the more advanced .parts of the 
syntax. 

School Organization. — There can be little question 
that the plan of beginning a foreign language in the 
Seventh Grade is much more feasible if the Schools are 
organized on an actual Intermediate basis, i. e. if the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades are under one roof, 
and the students, for those three years, are in the hands 
of one corps of teachers. With this organization, it 
need make little difference if there has been some 
miscalculation regarding the time, and the pupil has 
reached the end of the Eighth Grade without being 
quite prepared to take up Caesar. The same teacher 
takes him over into the Ninth Grade, and rounds off his 
preparation. Then he reads his Caesar rapidly and 
with appreciation, and, at the beginning of this tenth 
year, goes up to the Upper High School prepared to join 
the Cicero class — and lead it. 

It sometimes happens, however, that an attempt is 
made to do Intermediate work without Intermediate 
organization. Lack of funds or lack of suitable build- 
ings may be the cause of this. Whatever the cause, 
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only very careful management will forestall complica- 
tions in the language work, if the organization is on the 
eight-four basis, with the break at the end of the eighth 
year. As indicated above, the Seventh Grade begin- 
ner's time may have been so circumscribed that he 
cannot quite complete his preparation for Caesar by the 
time he finishes the Eighth Grade. Yet, under the 
eight-four arrangement, the students from the Eighth 
Grade of several different schools, perhaps, must pass 
into the hands of a new teacher, and take their place in 
the Caesar class alongside of older pupils who have 
begun Latin in the Ninth Grade. To avoid maladjust- 
ment here, very careful planning may be necessary. 

Spirit of Cooperation. — To secure the best results, 
there should be the most sympathetic cooperation 
between the Intermediate and the High School teachers. 
Some years ago (not in California) an abortive attempt 
was made to establish Latin in one or two of the grades 
below the High School. As the facts are now remem- 
bered, the teachers in the High School despised the new 
venture, and made no adequate provision to care for the 
students passed up to them — indeed, treated the stu- 
dents themselves with indifference or asperity. Little, 
of course, can be accomplished under such conditions. 

It is unfortunate that even teachers (perhaps sub- 
consciously) are rated according to the amount of salary 
they receive. As a matter of fact, the Intermediate 
language instructor, even though his salary may be less, 
has a task not a whit inferior to that of the regular High 
School teacher; indeed, his delicate work may call for 
even greater skill, tact, and resourcefulness. These 
facts should be taken into account in the appointment 
of Intermediate teachers — the Intermediate School is no 
place for instructors who are not good enough for High 
School work. All teachers, irrespective of the grade 
taught, should have a voice in shaping the course. 
Only by cooperation between Lower and Upper School 
can friction and waste be avoided 

In this short paper no attempt has been made to 
treat the problem presented by a programme which 
allows a student to begin Latin in the Eighth (rather 
then the Seventh) Grade. The general conditions of 
this problem, however, can be worked out very readily 
on the basis of what has been said above regarding the 
six-year course in Latin 2 . 
The University of California. H. C. Nutting. 



REVIEWS 

The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. By R. Hack- 
forth. Manchester: The University Press (1913). 
Whenever I receive a new treatise on the Platonic 
Epistles, I reread the Epistles. And every re-perusal 
confirms the impression that they do not reflect the 
moral temper, the style, or the logic of the author of 



2 In connection with this see paper the article by Professor 
Deutsch, in The Classical Weekly 8. 122-125. See also an 
article by Professor Lodge, Latin in the Junior High School, in 
the new periodical, School and Society, 1. 300-304. c. K. 



the Republic, the Timaeus, and the Laws. Can you 
really believe, with Christ, Raeder and Meyer, that the 
author of the Gorgias and the Phaedo had a secret 
understanding with Dionysius, that letters beginning 
with the polytheistic 0eol were not sincerely meant, 
or with Wilamowitz that the author of the Phaedrus 
and the Symposium was guilty of the sentence irp6s tj 
twv tlSwv tro(ptq. Tfl Ka\y Ta^rrj (p^p' ty&, Kaitrtp ytpuy &t>, 
not to speak of the other ineffable sillinesses of the sixth 
letter? Is it credible that he who banished <p6bvo% from 
the divine choir and portrayed in Socrates the ideal of 
the master who would always gladly learn and gener- 
ously teach conveys to Dionysius the deepest secrets of 
philosophy in a mystic and unintelligible rigmarole in 
order that, if the letter falls into other hands, it may not 
yield up its meaning? What mysteries of philosophy 
had he to reveal not already open to every intelligent 
reader of the Timaeus, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the 
Parmenides, the Philebus, and the sixth and seventh 
books of the Republic? And when he does condescend 
to direct intelligible exposition of his thought, is it 
probable that he whose authentic writings contain 
hardly a sentence that is not perfectly lucid for the 
rightly disciplined reader could produce nothing better 
than the ambiguous, tautological jumble of the so-called 
philosophical digression in the Seventh Epistle? 

Against these personal and subjective impressions the 
recent literature of rehabilitation of these Epistles sets 
in the field an imposing array of philological investiga- 
tions in the contrary sense. They are imposing so long 
as no one reads them with a critical eye. I open 
Bertheau's edition of the Seventh Epistle, received, I 
believe, with applause by nearly all reviewers, and strike 
at once upon a 'parallel passage' argument based upon 
the identification of KartSeiv with the accusative in 
326 A with KaTtuppomdrra with the genitive in Republic 
521 B, and my heart is hardened. What possible 
reason can there be why I should worry in any but the 
neoteric and esoteric American sense of the phrase about 
the analyses, the methods and the statistics of investi- 
gators who suppose that nanSelv in Platonic Greek 
can mean 'look down upon with contempt?' This is 
the first impatient movement of the humanist and 
Platonist. But, for the professional philologian, the 
question of the genuineness of the Platonic Epistles is 
in the order of the day's work, and merits perhaps as 
serious consideration as the Homeric question or the 
Pelasgians, or the origin of indirect discourse, the 
Minoan religion, the date of the Phaedrus, the Theognis 
question, the Simonides question, and the other ques- 
tions that keep the professor busy and keep his students 
from ever learning to read Greek and Latin. 

The arguments of this literature might be con- 
veniently ranged under three main topics: (1) his- 
torical accuracy, (2) diction and idiom, (3) the thought- 
content, especially in relation to Plato's genuine works. 
Here I can only glance at the first two. The first 
would decide the issue, if our knowledge were fuller. 
But the Epistles were accepted by Plutarch, with Dio- 



